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THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
EDITOR. 


VOLIXVL Jan. 18, 1890. No.3 


** La Grippe ”’ has taken full posses- 
sion of the Bez Journat office. Several of 
the corps are at this writing (Friday, Jan. 
10) down with it. The following, from an 
exchange, gives a pretty correct diagnosis 
of the disease: 

If you have “ bigness ” of the head, 
tarrh and “ ringing ”’ ears, 
A hot and feverish cuticle, 

And eyes suffused with tears, 

An “all gone” feeli ene your waist, 

P, 


Though “ far from strong” you're hardly sick, 
You have not lost your “grip.” 


If ro have running at the nose 
nd constant fits of sneezing, 
A chilly feeling down your back, 

As though your spine was freezing, 
1f in a “rocky,” nervous state, 

Like one in drunken frenzy ; 

My friend, you’ve the French “la grippe,” 
r English influénza. 

For several hours to-day the Bre Jour- 
NAL Office was entirely deserted, and the 
door locked—one after another left their 
post of duty, being unable to longer keep a 
perpendicular attitude—but we are hopeful 
that the worst is now passed, and that all 


will be at their post of duty again soon. 

















Later.—Monday, Jan. 13—the editor is 
still confined to his bed, but is convalescing 
slowly, and hopes to be in the office again 
in a short time. In consequence of this 
scourge, many of the items, and much mat- 
ter, promised to appear in this issue, must 
now be indefinitely postponed—or until 
such time as the editor will be able to at- 
tend to them. All correspondents, whose 
various matters require his personal atten- 
tion, will please accept this explanation, 
and have a little patience. G. W. York. 





The Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its sixth annual meet- 
ing in the Capitol, at Madison, Wis., on 
Thursday, Feb. 5, 1890, A complete pro- 
gramme of the convention will be duly 
mailed to the prominent bee-keepers of the 
State. 





disease is rapidly spreading throughout the 
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In accordance with the plan outlined on 


country, and various remedies for its cure | page 19, the Committee selected to award 


are recommended by physicians, we will | 


the prizes on the “ Extracted Honey” es- 


state what occurred near the editor’s home | gays, have faithfully done their imposed 


a few days ago. A neighbor’s wife was 


tion by three doctors was held, the result 


of which was to advise, as a last resort, the | 
use of honey—saying, that if honey would | 


not save her life, nothing with which they 
were acquainted could be relied upon to 
meet the case. The neighbor called at the 
editor’s residence for some honey, and was 
fully supplied. It is prepared and used thus: 


In one-half tea-cupful of hot honey, put 
the juice of one lemon, and take, as a dose, 
two tea-spoonfuls occasionally, or as often 
a3 seems necessary, and as hot as can be 
endured comfortably. In case the stomach 
is too weak to retain the honey, two or 
three tea-spoonfuls of milk will remove 
such difficulty. The editor of the Bez Jour- 
NAL is foliowing this prescription, and finds 
great relief from its use. 

As now seems to be indicated, if honey 
proves to be the effective remedy for this 
general affliction, bee-keepers should be 
well prepared to treat it in their own fami- 
lies, and find a ready demand for at least 
some of their honey crop in every affected 
home in the land. Let apiarists spread the 
news—that “‘ honey” takes all the “‘grip”’ 
part out of “la grippe.”’ ‘ 





Dandelions in Mid-Winter.—The 
unusually mild winter seems to be quite 
general all over the United States, and even 
where one would expect to find snow-drifts, 
and snow-bound people, dandelions and 
other flowers are nodding their pretty 
heads in the spring-like breezes. It has 
been so here in the region of Chicago until 
to-day (Jan. 13), but it is now growing 
colder, and may conclude to give us some 
winter weather yet. The following item 
was written for the New York Sun, by a 
correspondent from Reading, Pa., on Jan. 
6—showing that even the bees are improv- 
ing the winter hours: 


Farmers are plowing as though it were 
spring, and sheep and cattle are running 
loose in the pasture. The buds are burstin 
on the trees,and early wild-flowers anc 
cultivated plants are beginning to bloom. 
In many places the meadows are fairly yel- 
low with dandelions. 

The phenomenally mild weather has also 
had its effect on animated nature, and in- 
sects and reptiles are showing their sus- 
ceptibility to the unusual mildness of the 
air. The warmth has brought out swarms 
of bees from the hives of James H. Penny- 
backer, of Cumru, of E. H. Moyer, at Ber- 
lin, and of other farmers in the neighbor- 
hood. The busy bees were out working on 
Christmas and New Year’s day, the same 
as in July—a thing that has not happened 
here before, within the memory of man. 





(a J. C. Stewart, of Hopkins, Mo., is 
going to Colorado, and presents an oppor- 
tunity for some one to buy his residence, 





bees, etc. See advertisement on page 46. 


|duty in the matter, and, as the result of 
very low with the disease, and a consulta- | 


their deliberations, they have awarded the 
three cash prizes to the following competi- 
tors, as the ones entitled to receive the 
amounts offered for the three best essays: 

First prize ($5.00), to Mr. W.T. F. Petty, 
of Pittsfield, Ils. 


Second prize ($3.00), to Dr. G. P. Hach- 
enberg, of Austin, Texas. 

Third prize ($2.00), to Mr. W. L. Porter, 
of Greeley, Colo. 


The “ First prize” essay will be found on 
page 37, of this issue, and no doubt will be 
read with much interest, as will also the 
others which are to follow. The “‘ Second 
prize’’ essay will be published next week, 
and the “Third prize”’ essay the week fol- 
lowing. The other essays competing for 
the prizes, will appear in the Ber JourRNAL 
as we may be able to find room for them, 
from week to week, in good time so that 
the valuable experiences and suggestions 
which they contain may be profitably used 
the coming season. 





Honey as Food.—Mrs. L. Harrison, 
of Peoria, Ils., fora recent number of the 
Prairie Farmer, wrote these words about 
the use of honey as ‘“‘a staple article of 
food : 

The time has been when honey was 
looked upon as an article of luxury, or as a 
sort of drug-store commodity ; but it is now 
advancing with sure and steady step to- 


wards becoming a staple article of food, 
and with an increasing demand. 


To emphasize these true words of our 
good friend, it may be said that honey will 
become a ‘“‘astaple article” of ordinary 
food just as rapidly as those who produce 
it will make it a part of their business to 
| see that all their neighbors and their friends 
everywhere have an opportunity to help to 
dispose of the crop of honey. Judging 
from the testimony of those who have only 
partially tried them, the Honey Almanacs 
will prove a great aid everywhere in get- 
ting the public to use honey as an every- 
day food, and not treat it as something that 
can be afforded only on Sundays, or “‘ when 
company Try a hundred Alma- 
nacs, and see if they do not do the work. 
For prices, see page 46. 


comes.”’ 
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The Report of the proceedings of the 
20th annual session of the International 
American Bee-Association is published, and 
will be sent to all members. Others can have 
a copy for 25 cents, postpaid. 
besides the report, the songs and 


It contains, 
new 








music then used, and engravings of the 
present officers as well as the retiring ones. 
| In all, it contains 86 pages. It is for sale 


| at this office. 
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GLEAHS OF NEWS. 





Clover as the National Flower. 
—Mr. R. E. Carter, of Mosherville, Mich., 
votes for clover as the National Flower,and 
sends us the following on the subject from 
the Iowa State Register, which commends 
clover for the National Flower by reason 
of its utility, as well as beauty. It says: 


Probably a greater number of the cit 
papers favor the golden-rod. To the deni- 
zens of the city, in the fall of the year, 
when enraptured over everything they see 
in the rural districts, the golden-rod may be 
a beauty. But to the practical farmer it is 
simply a useless, nasty weed of no benefit 
as food for stock, no valuable medicinal 
et og has no sweet scent, and only of 
moderate beauty just before frost. But the 
red clover is always sweet, beautiful, and 
in bloom nearly all summer. There is no 
flower more valuable to man. It produces 
the richest pasture, the most nutritious 
hay, and its blossoms produce the choicest 
honey, and it is claimed they have superior 
medicinal qualities. Its blossoms contain 
two of our National colors, while the golden- 
rod has neither. Clover is never a weed, 
or a nuisance in any place, or under any 
circumstances. It has only virtues, and no 
drawbacks. It is of utility wherever found, 
and in the world’s material wealth it has 
no superior. Let us have something sensi- 
ble when adopting a National Flower. 


Col. Ingersoll extols its excellences and 
beauties in this grand rhapsody: 


A wonderful thing is clover. It means 
honey and cream; that is to say, industry 
and contentment; that is to say, the happy 
bees in perfumed fields, and at the cottage 
gate old boss, the beautiful, chewing satis- 
faction’s cud, in that blessed twilight pause 
that like a benediction falls between all toil 
and sleep. This clover makes me dream of 
happy hours, of childhood’s rosy cheeks, of 
dimpled babes, of wholesome, loving wives 
of honest men, of springs and brooks and 
violets, and all there is of painless joy and 
peaceful human life. A wonderful word is 
clover. Drop the “‘c’’? and you have the 
happiest of mankind. Take away the ‘‘c”’ 
and “‘r’’? and you have the only thing that 
makes a heaven of this dull and barren 
earth. Cut off the ‘‘r” alone and there re- 
mains a warm, deceitful bud that sweetens 
breath, and keeps the peace in countless 
homes whose masters frequent clubs. After 
all, Bottom was right; ‘‘Good hay, sweet 
hay, hath no fellow.” 


Cannot Cool the Bee-Cellar. 


Our bees were put into the cellar in No- 
vember, the bottom-boards to the hives be- 
ing left off, and the temperature has been 
50 degrees and above, except once, by 
leaving the window open, it went down to 
A8 degrees, and the bees have been very 
quiet; but this morning the temperature is 
58 degrees, and there is a little disposition 
to be uneasy shown by some of the bees, 
and it is so warm out-doors that I cannot 
cool the cellar. It has rained steadily for 
the last 24 hours, and the prospects now 
are fair for several days of such weather. I 
wish it would catch the ‘‘ Grippe.” 

A. B. Mason. 

Auburndale, O., Jan. 2, 1889. 


Better still, we wish it would lose its 
grip. 
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Clubs of 5 for $4.00, to any addresses. 
Ten for $7.50, if ail are sent at one time. 





Adulterated Extracted Honey. 


Messrs. Clemons, Cloon & Co., honey deal- 
ers of Kansas City, Mo., write as follows: 


Almost every number of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL contains an article on adul- 
terated comb honey. Every bee-keeper, as 
well as as every honey dealer, knows that 
there is no such thing as adulterated comb 
honey; on the other hand itis well known 
that there is such a thing as adultered ex- 
tracted honey, also that it is being sold 
every day, “ representes Sa honey.” It 
is also known that it can be sold at a profit 
and a price much cheaper than pure honey 
can be profitably produced. 

If less time was spent in discussing an 
pala tpn ookl and a little more attention 

aid to a su ject that we know is a reality, 
ft might result ina great benefit to those in- 
terested in honey. If there is no law to 
stop the adulteration of honey, it is high 
time some steps were taken in that direc- 
tion by the bee-keepers. 

The Bee-Keepers’ Convention that lately 
met at Higginsville, Mo., started the ball to 
rolling, by appointing a committee to 2 
vestigate the matter. If all bee-kee 
conventions would follow their example it 
would not be long before all adulterated 
honey if made or sold at all, would have to 
be stamped or labeled as “ adulterated,” 
and sold as such; but as it is, there is not 
much encouragement for producing ex- 
tracted honey, when it has to go to the 
market and compete in price with glucose 
honey; but if these glucose men are com- 
pelled to label or stamp their mixture, just 
what it is, they will soon find very little 
encouragement for their business. 


We do not believe that much adulterated 
honey can be found on the markets. The 
price of the pure article is so low that it 
kills the business of adulteration. When it 
will not pay men to sophisticate, they will 
not do it. We seriously object to a law be- 
ing enacted like the oleomargarine law. It 
simply legalizes an evil upon the payment 
ofatax. The whole system is unreason- 
able, unjust and pernicious from beginning 
toend. Instead of crushing the Monster, 
it feeds and pets him, so that it may do the 
more damage. 





Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook, 
of Agricultural College, Mich., is the title 
of a pamphlet of 44 pages, justissued. It 
contains a plain statement of the method 
adopted and in successful operation at the 
College. The Professfor says: ‘ My silo 
has been a surprising success, and in this 
little brochure I shall tell in a plain, simple 
way, how I grow the corn, build my silo, 
fill and cover it, and feed the silage.” 
Every farmer should read it. 





(Gs To open the Bez JouRNAL and have 
it lie flat, carefully fold over each crease 
the opposite way to whatit was when in 
the mails. Then lay it outon a table or 
desk, under a large book, and the leaves 
will soon become straight. 





The Apiculturist for January comes 
to hand with a new cover and an “im- 
proved make-up.’”’ It is printed in good 
style, and is full of practical ideas and sug- 
gestions. We wish it abundant success. 


A A A OL La te i ML a 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 

Queens can be reared in the upper stories 
of hives used for extracted honey, where a 
queen-excluding honey-board is used, which 
are as good, if not superior, to Queens 
reared by any other process; and that, too, 
while the old Queen is doing duty below, 
just the same as though Queens were not 
being reared above. Thisisa fact, though 
it is not generally known. 

If you desire to know how this can be 
done—how to have Queens fertilized in up- 
per stories, while the old Queen is laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
cay fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for ‘ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;” a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and as interesting as any story. Price, 
$1.00. 

An edition in strong paper covers is is- 
sued for premiums. It will be mailed asa 
present to any one who will send us two 
new subscribers to either of our JOURNALS. 





Convention Notices. 


2 The spring meeting of the Northern Illinois 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will meet at the residence 
of D. A. Ner, in Cherry very, = llls.,on May 19th, 
1890. . FULLER, See. 


t2” The Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in Cleveland, O.,on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Feb. 19 and 20, 1890. 
188 DEMA BENNETT, Sec. and Treas., Bedford, O. 


t@ The Northeastern Ohio, Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, and Western New York Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, will meet in joint session with the Ohio 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, in Cleveland, O.,on 
Feb. 19 and 20, 1890. GEO. SPITLER, Sec. 


t2~ The annual meeting of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be held in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce building, in Denver, Colo., on the 
third Monday in January, 1290, for the election of 
officers and other business. Everybody is invited to 
attend. ILLESON, Pres. 
2 The Eastern New York Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, will meet in Convention, Jan. 20 and 21, 1890, in 
Agricultural Hall, a na N. Y., at 10 a.m. All in- 
terested in bee-kee are cordially invited to 
attend. The oa me is held at the same 
place on Jan. 22 and 23, 1 
w.s. Wann Sec. “Fuller’s Station, N. g. 


¢@ The 2ist annual meeting of the New York 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in + 
a House at Rochester, N. Y., on Feb. 5, 6, and 
Reduced rates will be given at hotels and Af 
all setuaanen railroads. The programme and fall 
particulars ap appear in duetime. Each county 
association is requested to send two or more dele- 
gates. G. H. KNICKERBOCKER, Sec. 





2” The twenty-third annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota State Horticultural veto y in joint session 
with the Minnesota Association, will 
be held in the Town Hall, 2 at f Excelsior, Mipn., on 
Tuesday, enemas Thursday and Friday, Jan. 21 
22, 23, 24. Ree- Keepers’ Association will 
coonne a pee hg Friday morning for its second 
annual meeting, and will discuss questions pertain- 
ing to bee-culture, as related to horticulture. For 
further particulars, address Wm. Urie, Secretary of 
oa — gta Bee-Keepers’ Association, Minneapo- 

s, Minn. 


t@” The annual meeting of the Vermont State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be held at Burling- 
ton, Vt,on Jan. 21 and 22, 1890. Excellent hall ac- 
commodations have been secured at the VanNess 
house. The Central Vermont Railroad pee ~~ ye 
round-trip tickets from the following re 
land, White River Junction, Cambridge Taniddon, 
Richford via St. Albans, Ticonderoga, and all inter- 
mediate points, to Burlington and return for fare 
e way. A good meeting is expected, and all are 
| invited. * For’ further information and programmes, 
app 





the Secretary 
J. A, LARRABEE, Larrabee’s Point Vt. 

















QUERIES ®« REPLIES. 


ft hel in hil die ed i a i i i i i i i i el i el i i 


Chaff Hives vs.the Single-Wallied 
Hives to Secure Honey. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 680.—My bees are in chaff hives. 
They have stored very little surplus honey, 
though the brood-chambers are well filled. 
My neighbors claim that my shortage of sur- 
oer is chargeable to the chaff hive. They say 
hat the hives keep the bees too cool, hence the 
bees will not start so early in the morning, 
ete. 1. Is this not all “chaff?” If not, I wis 
to change my hives. Icannot afford to keep 
bees for fun. I would like to hear from those 
who have had experience. I have persuaded 
one of my 5 a to try chaff hives, and 
made two for him. Hesays that the colonies 
in those hives gave no surplus, while he took 
an average of 100 unds from each of the 
others in single-walled hives. 2. Will bees 
work better in single-walled hives? If so, 
why ?—Michigan. 


I have had no experience with chaff 
hives.—J. M. HamBavueu. 


_1. I think not.. 2. No. My most produc- 
ors colony is in a double-walled hive.—M. 
HIN. 


1. Yes, it is “ all chaff,” as I know by ex- 
perience. 2. No. Iprefer chaff hives for 
surplus comb honey.—G. M. DoouiTTLe. 


_ During the working season, keep the bees 
in single-walled hives; or give more sun- 
shine, if kept in chaff hives.—J.P.H.Brown. 


1. Ido not think that the lack of surplus 
is owing to the hive, but to the bees, pas- 
turage, or management. 2.1 think not, 
but I would not want to use any other.—R. 
L. TayLor. 


1. I believe it is. The bees in a chaff 
hive are certainly warmer on a cool morn- 
ing, or day, than those in a single-walled 
hive, and also cooleron a warmday. The 
chaff hive equalizes the temperature.—A. 
B. Mason. 


I never owned a chaff hive, so I cannot 
speak from experience. If I lived in a 
warmer place, think that I would try 
them. A trial of two, or three, does not 
prove much. If 25 or 50 of each kind are 
tried side by side, you can tell better.—C. 
C. MILLER. 

I have used chaff hives with little suc- 
cess. I always obtained much more honey 
from single-walled hives, than from the 
chaff-packed ones, in the same yard; but 
locality has very much to do with it.—H. D. 
Courtine. 

1. I think that it is “all chaff.” 2.1 
think that after the cold days of spring are 
past, there is little advantage of either hive 
over the other, as far as the honey-yield is 
concerned. We have had them side by 
side for years, and this is the verdict.—A. 
J. Cook. 


There is something in what is said by 
your neighbors, though we do not believe 
that it would make a very great difference 
in the yield. At any rate, we are not in 
favor of chaff hives. We have tried 80 of 
them, have quite a number in use yet, and 
do not want any more.—Dapant & Son. 


1. Ido not think that the trouble isin 
“chaff hives.”” 2. I think that bees will 
work as well in one hive of the same size 
brood-chamber, as in another. The fault 
if any, must be in the season, or general 
management. It is said that chaff hives 
winter bees better than others, but I have 
not found such to be the case.—J. E. Ponp. 


We have never used chaff hives, though 
we have frequently left chaff cushions on 
many hives until late in the season; and we 
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thought that it was beneficial. It is pos- 
sible that in some seasons (cool ones), if 
your hives stand in the shade, chaff 
walls might be a detriment; but if your 
hives face the east, and stand where the | 
morning sun will strike them, we should | 
consider chaff walls an advantage. There | 
are other reasons, probably, that are not 
mentioned, that cause the difference you | 
speak of.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I live in Michigan, and I do not believe | 
that chaff hives are too cool in summer, but | 
I do know that their bulk and weight will | 
surely ruin such a system of bee-keeping as | 
is now necessary to make the business pay, | 
at the present price of honey.—James Hep- | 
DON. 


1. Yes, it is “all chaff.’” When the ther- | 
mometer registers 80 to 90 degrees outside 
the hive, is it likely to be any cooler in so 
smallahouse? While I think that chaff 
hives are unnecessary, and an expensive 
erord A I do not believe the charges of your | 
neighbor are sustained by experience. 2. | 
I do not believe that it makes any differ- 
ence, except in early spring, when chaff | 
may be of some advantage.—EUGENE SEoor. 


1. Ido not think that the difference can | 
be charged to the chaff hive. I have used | 
chaff hives extensively, having “had in use | 
250 at one time; they always gave me 
good results. Nothing is more important | 
in bee-keeping, than a good bee-keeper. 2. 
Bees will not work better in single-walled | 
hives than in double-walled hives.—J. M. | 
SHvuckK. 

I once had a chaff hive nearly as “‘ big as 
a barn,” and the result was very much as 
es state yourcase. I had bees in that | 

ive for several years, but got but little 
honey from the colony. I made it for the 
**Boss”’ out-door wintering hive, but the 
bees succumbed in the winter of 1880-81. 
A hive, to give the best results, should be 
small, and rather shallow, so that the bees 
cannot store the entire honey cropin the 
body of the hive.—C. H. Disppern. 


In the comparatively moderate climate 
of Kentucky, taking everything into con- 
sideration, bees succeed best in single- 
walled hives. In this limited department, 
I cannot enter into the particulars account- 
ing for this fact. In my apiary of from 50 
to 120“colonies, I experimented with 14 | 
chaff hives, and about 10 double-walled, 
** dead-air-space’’ hives, for five or six 
years; the rest of my bees being in single- 
walled hives. The latter have given much 
better results than the chaff, etc., hives. 
But I attribute the superiority of the single- 
walled hives, to their better adaptability to 
skillful management in “tiering up,’’ with- 
out which the best results are unattainable. | 
—G. W. DEMAREE. 

This query opens up a large subject that | 
can only lightly be touched upon here. It | 


} 


| 


| associations 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


eh deh tein i i et ed a ee i eh ll 


FIRST PRIZE. 


Extracted Honey — Production, 
Care, and General Use. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. T. F. PETTY. 


Extracted honey is the only pure 
natural sweet. It is honey in its purest 
condition, exactly as gathered and 
ripened by the bees, without the ad- 
mixture of any foreign matter what- 
ever. 

In this latter particular it differs 
from the ‘‘strained” honey of a few 
years ago, which was obtained by 
crushing combs—some, possibly, con- 
taining dead larve, pollen, mashed 
bees, etc., forming a conglomerate 
gummy mess—into a vessel, slightly 
heated, and then squeezed out by the 
hands, or by less effective means. The 
product was a honey rank in flavor, 
and disgusting to the sight, as parti- 


\cles of pollen, bees’ wings and legs, 


and comb were visible ; and these as- 
made it anything but 
toothsome to the consumer. 


But thanks to the inventive genius 
of progressive apiarists, for the mov- 


|able-comb hive and the extractor. By 


means of these inventions, bee-keeping 
has been revolutionized ; in place of 
the ‘* strained” honey of our fathers, 
we behold a product that stands with- 
out a rival as a sweet; a product that 
isno longer a luxury—to be had only 
by the rich—but it is within the reach 


'of all, and to-day, the yet infant in- 


dustry of honey-production bids fair 
to unfetter the masses—when they 
learn the merits of extracted honey— 
from one villainous monopoly —the 
sugar trust, that now has its iron heel 
of tyranny upon our throats. 


The application of these inventions 
to the production of extracted honey, 


involves the whole question of the out-door | though differing in some of the minor 
care and protection of bees in winter and | details with different apiarists, is about 





spring. A chaff hive with damp walls, 
packing and combs, will not winter and | 
spring bees as well as a single-walled hive. | 
To succeed with chaff hives, the packing | 


must be kept dry throughout the winter | 


| as follows: 


The bees are obliged to build their 
combs in movable frames, which may 


and spring, and that is difficult to do with | be removed from the hive without in- 


chaff as packing, for it is apt to become | jury to combs or bees. 


damp, and then the effect isto keep the | 
bees ‘*‘too cool,” as alleged. Still, with 
proper management, we can succeed better | 


with the chaff hive than any single-walled | 

hive in existence, and not only for winter- | 

ing, but for obtaining large crops of honey. | 
+. L. TINKER. 

The pasturage, climate and surroundings | 
control the honey crop—the hive has but 
very little to do with it. 
was “ chaffing”’ you at a good rate. 


but little difference from the use of double | 
or single walled hives.--TuHr Epirtor. 


Your neighbor | 


; ) Much |jnto, and, lastly, the 
observation has determined that there is | 5 


These combs, 
when filled with honey, and sealed 
over by the bees, are taken from the 
hive, the adhering bees brushed off, 
and the combs taken to the extracting- 
room. For this room, the necessary 
appliances are, an extractor, an un- 
capping-knife, uncapping-table, can 
for pouring the newly extracted honey 
receptacles in 
which it is to be placed upon the 
market. 
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OBTAINING PURE EXTRACTED HONEY. 


Now we are ready for the modus 
operandi for obtaining the pure liquid 
honey from the combs : 

The frame of comb containing the 
honey tobe extracted is taken by the 
operator, the upper end being held by 
his left hand, while the ‘ower end rests 
on the uncapping table; with the un- 
capping-knife in his right hand, he 
now commences at the lower end of 
the comb, and cuts off the cappings of 
the sealed cells, leaving the honey ex- 
posed as it was before being sealed by 
the bees. The cappings thus cut off, 
drop into a sieve, which is beneath the 
center of the uncapping-table. The 
top of this table should be covered 
with tin, and made to drain into the 
sieve under which is a vessel for catch- 
ing the drippings. 

The comb now being uncapped on 
both sides, is placed into the extractor, 
which is a machine for separating the 
honey from the comb, by means of 
centrifugal force. This force and its 
mode of action are best illustrated by 
taking the familiar case of the grind- 
stone. All have, no doubt, during that 
period of life when a fondness for re- 
volving wheels was at its highest point, 
turned father’s or grandfather's grind- 
stone, and watched with childish de- 
light the sparkling drops of water fly 
off tangentially from the perimeter of 
the stone. 

The honey-extractor is so construct- 
ed that this force, which causes the 
drops of water to fly from the stone— 
in the case of the grindstone—causes 
the liquid honey, in the case of the ex- 
tractor, to be thrown from the cells of 
the combs. 


THE EXTRACTOR AND ITS USE. 


As commonly made, the extractor is 
a large can in whichis a revolving 
basket, or frame, made of coarse wire- 
cloth, the axis of revolution being ver- 
tical. This axis is so geared with cog- 
wheels that for each revolution of a 
crank, turned by the hand, the basket 
will make about five revolutions. 

The uncapped combs are now placed 
in this frame, which usually holds two 
frames of combs—though extractors 
holding ten frames have been made— 
the uncapped cells resting against the 
coarse wire-cloth. The operator now 
gives the crank of the extractor a few 
turns, reverses the combs, and turns 
again, and the honey contained in the 
combs is “slung” out, as it were, 
against the side of the can, down 
which it runs, and is drawn off though 
a gate at the bottom. 

This honey is now strained through 
a cheese-cloth into a large can, that 
will hold 300 pounds or more, and 
allowed to clear up before drawing off 
into receptacles in which it is to be 





placed upon the market. These latter 
should be small tin or glass vessels, for 
a retail trade, or 50-gallon oak-barrels, 
waxed, for wholesale trade. 


QUALITY OF EXTRACTED HONEY. 


This depends much upon the care 
and knowledge exercised by the api- 
arist in its production. Honey ex- 
tracted from combs partly filled with 
pollen, larve, and young bees, almost 
ready to be sealed over, is little better 
than the olden time ‘ strained honey.” 
Extracted honey, to be a first-class 
grade, must be produced in fresh, 
clean combs which contain no pollen, 
larvee or young bees; it should also be 
sealed before being extracted, and 
each variety of honey kept separate 
from all others. The reasons why such 
precautions are to be observed is evi- 
dent, viz: 

Fresh, clean combs should be used, 
for the reason that if foul and musty 
combs be given to a strong colony of 
bees in the height of a honey-flow, they 
will store the honey in these combs be- 
fore they have been thoroughly reno- 
vated. The result is, that the honey 
stored in such combs is of an inferior 
quality. 

Combs partly filled with pollen 
should not be extracted from, when a 
strictly first-class article of honey is 
desired, because some of the cells of 
pollen will become disseminated 
through the honey while extracting. 
The presence of pollen in extracted 
honey produces a very undesirable ef- 
fect, spoiling the flavor and delicate 
aroma of the honey, no matter how 
pure it may be otherwise. 

Combs containing larve and young 
bees should not be extracted from, for 
no matter how experienced the opera- 
tor may be, sealed honey—such as is 
fit to be extracted to produce a first- 
class article of diet—cannot be thrown 
from the cells with a force less then 
that with which the larve and young 
bees are thrown. Such a practice of 
extracting from combs containing 
larvee and young bees, is to be con- 
demned under any circumstances. 


WHEN TO EXTRACT HONEY. 


That it should be sealed over before 
being extracted is now, I believe, ad- 
mitted by nearly all apiarists. 


It has been claimed by some, that 
more honey, and honey which is of 
just as good quality, can be produced 
by extracting just before the bees seal 
it over, or just after they have sealed 
over the first few rows of cells at the 
tops of the frames. This method, of 
course, saves the bees the work of seal- 
ing, and the operator the work of un- 
capping, but necessitates curing the 
honey by artificial means, which 
is done by allowing the extracted 





honey to stand in an open vessel, 
exposed to a warm, dry atmosphere. 


VARIETIES OF EXTRACTED HONEY. 


That each variety should be kept as 
distinct as is possible, is readily seen 
by all, when it is known that there are 
as many different flavored honeys as 
there are different kinds of bloom from 
which the bees gather honey. This is 
accomplished by having a knowledge, 
and keeping a watch, of the surround- 
ing flora which produces the honey; 
thus knowing just when one plant 
ceases to yield nectar, the surplus of 
which must be removed before another 
begins to yield. Of course, in all cases 
each variety cannot be kept entirely 
distinct, as there may be two or more 
honey-producing plants yielding nec- 
tar at the same time; in this case, the 
honey should be classed and put upon 
the market as ‘all sorts.” 


CARE OF EXTRACTED HONEY. 


This, as a rule, is not understood by 
many, though the physical laws under- 
lying its preservation are simple, viz: 

Honey, being a dense liquid, is 
slower to change in temperature than 
the surrounding atmosphere, therefore, 
when the temperature of the honey is 
lower than that of the surrounding at- 
mosphere, any aqueous vapor in the 
air which comes in contact with the 
honey, is condensed by the cooler 
honey. Thusit is that by continual 
changes of temperature, honey which 
is exposed to moist air becomes watery, 
and finally the process of fermentation 
sets in. This abnormal condition of 
honey obtains, slowly, or with rapidity, 
in proportion to the changes of the 
temperature, and moisture in the at- 
mosphere to which it is exposed. 
These facts lead us directly to the only 
means by which extracted honey may 
be safely kept, viz: 1. Hermetically 
sealed. 2. Kept in a warm, dry place, 
where the temperature is reasonably 
even. 

As a rule,extracted honey will candy 
in from three to four weeks after be- 
ing extracted, though I have known 
white clover honey not to candy until 
the third year after extracting. This 
candying process is a good proof of 
the undulterated product. 


VARIOUS USES OF EXTRACTED HONEY. 


The avenues for the consumption of 
extracted honey are many, and are 
daily increasing. Among those most 
common may be cited the following, 
viz: Table use, confectionery, pastry 
and cakes, jellies and jams; canning 
and preserving fruit, both cooked and 
in its natural state; curing hams and 
meats of various kinds, in making 
mead, metheglin, honey-wines harvest 
drinks, and liquors; honey-vinegar, 
honey egg-foam, medicinal prepara- 





tions, syrups, ointments and salves. It 
forms the principal ingredient in the 
formation of printer’s rollers, and is 
used in the manufacture of beer, ale 
and tobacco. 

The excellence and beauty of a first- 
class article of comb honey is appre- 
ciated by many ; but a first-class article 
of extracted honey is something with 
which few people are familiar. But 
this is a progressive age, and as ignor- 
ance is rapidly yielding to enlighten- 
ment, so is extracted honey rapidly 
taking its proper place at the head of 
all sweets. 

Pittsfield, Ills. 





RACES OF BEES. 


Descriptions of Various Races of 
the Honey-Bee. 


Read at the Michigan Convention 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


By special request of our wide-awake 
Secretary, I was led to prepare this essay. 
Our Secretary is not only full of enterprise, 
but also of practicality. His enterp 
most always looks towards utility. He 
loves all truth; but that truth which carries 
blessing with it, is doubly dear to him. 


Secretary Cutting also believes in fairs. 
Perhaps I ought to except Dr. A. B. Mason 
when I state that no man in the Uni 
States has had so extended and so useful 
and valuable an experience with honey- 
exhibits, as our Secretary. Thus I have 
concluded, or inferred at least, that he has 
felt the need of more accurate descriptions 
of races, as they were exhibited at our va- 
rious expositions. This conclusion leads me 
to make this essay practical. 

My object, then, will excuse lack of ful- 
ness in minute details, which otherwise 
should gain admittance in such descrip- 
tions. shall, for like reasons, consider, at 
this time, only those races that are actually 
among us, and shall speak only of charac- 
teristics that are valuable, either from the 
stand-point of profit, or identification. 


In the study of races, which have been 
developed by Nature, and not man, we 
should always remember the environment. 
Where circumstances press hard, the law 
of natural selection, of necessity, produces 
greater excellence. We should expect, 
then, that the Carniolan bees, the Italians, 
the Cyprians, and the Syrians, would each 
possess very valuable characteristics. The 
crowded greg the restricted areas 
and, especially in ria, the frequent and 
excessive drouths, all combine to weed out 
the less prolific, and the less industrious 
colonies. We might reasonably expect, 
then, to find in these races, longer tongues, 
larger honey-stomachs, increased industry, 
greater endurance and prolificness, than in 
races of a less trying environment. I full 
believe that a close study of the surround- 
ing conditions of each race, would quickly 
explain peculiarities of structure and 
habit. ThusI believe we may easily ac- 
count for the irritability of the Cyprian 
and Syrian races, by simply studying their 
history ; and, likewise, the amiability of the 
Italian race, and the Carniolans. 

I think, too, that this explanation would 
explain the ag! change of disposition of 
the Syrian and rian bees, as they are 
handled, and their temperaments studied 
and humored. The Syrians are remarkably 
quiet and inoffensive unless disturbed, and 
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I found that very soon upon domestication, 
the mood ceased to come, with hand- 
ling. our study of races, this law of 
change through environment should always 
be kept in view. 


In describing or studying races, there are 
some that are specially important. 
The color and hair-covering of the thorax 
are to be noted. The rings of the abdomen 
are also important. As is known, there are 
six rings, or segments, to this third or pos- 
terior division of the bee’s body. This is 
true of both the workers and the queens. 
The color of these several rings, and the 
color and amount of hair that they bear, 
are valuable aids in identifying the sepa- 
rate races. Usually, there are four rows of 
yet hairs—a row to each of the rings, 

f we a the first,or the one next to the 
thorax, and the last, or the one at the tip 
of the body. Often the color of these rings 
of hair, as in the case of the Krainer or Car- 
niolan bees, is the most ready means to 
identify individuals of the race. 


The Black and the Veliow Bees. 


Before 1 speak of the separate races, let 
me state that we may divide our common 
honey-bees into two types—the black and 
the yellow bees. To the black bees belong 
the common German bees, and varieties of 
this t , such as the Carniolan, heath bees, 
etc. These are the European bees, par ex- 
cellence, and are peculiar in coloration and 
in habitat. Itis very possible that some of 
the African races are derived from this 
race. Of these we are practically, at pres- 
ent, only interested in the German and 
Carniolan bees, and so I shall only speak 
of them in fuller detail. 


The yellow races are very well fixed. 
Whether they should rank as varieties of 
one race, or as separate races, is a question. 
If their characteristics of color and babit are 
persistent, then each is a race. Iam in- 
clined to the opinion that this is the case. 
Such questions, however, are not very im- 
portant, as our present philosophy simply 
makes species, races, and varieties a differ- 
ence of quantity in variation, and fixity of 
characteristics. Time solidifies a variety— 
if we may so speak—into a race, and with 
longer time the race crystallizes into a 
species. 

Of these yellow races—we will call them 
“races’’—I shall only consider the three 
which are at present in our American api- 
aries, and are exhibited at our fairs, viz: 
the Italian, Syrian, and Cyprian. 


The Black or German Bee. 


This bee isso well known, that I should 
not pause to speak of it, were it not that it 
will form a good standard for comparison. 


We may say that the German bee is 
large, ay-black—the queen is obscure- 
brown Rides —cnd irritable in disposi- 
tion. The color, black, is due to the body, 
which is shining black, as may be seen in 
robber or diseased bees, where the hair is 
gone. The gray is due to the rows of hairs, 
which are light in color, and so with the 
black, dark ground, give the gray-black 
color familiar to us all in these German 
bees. 

The tongue of the black bee is shorter 
than that of the yellow races. Their irrita- 
bility makes them unsuited to the begin- 
ner, though with the bee-tent, and other 
improvements, the experienced apiarist 
would not mind their ill-temper. 

It is often said that German bees are 
more prone to rob than others, and less en- 
ergetic in defending their hives. The first 
may come from idleness, consequent upon 
their shorter tongues; the latter, from 
strength of colony, consequent upon their 
moderate prolificness. Their restless na- 
ture is well known, as their disagreeable 





habit of rushing about the comb, and fall- 





ing from it, are too evident to escape 
attention. 

It has been claimed that black bees are 
more hardy than are the 
Quite likely the fact that black bees are 
more likely to be in box-hives, where the 
attachment of the combs direct to the 
walls of the hive give a certain protection 
in severe winters, gave rise to this opinion. 
Whether true or not, this is no very essen- 
tial matter; for, granting superiority, it is 
not sufficiently pronounced to remove the 
necessity of protection, and with protection 
and proper care all are alike safe. 

That German bees produce very white 
comb honey is, beyond question, true. A 
little thicker capping, or a little greater 
separation of the caps from the honey, 
though really a small matter, is in fact a 
matter of much importance. Indeed, it 
may be that which sells our product. In 
this case, a little added beauty may be the 
“taking thing.’’ 

Apiarists, long ago, noted that black bees 
are a little more ready to leave the brood- 
chamber, and store in the sections placed 
inachamber above, than are the yellow 
races. With the neophyte, this quality 
would count; with the experienced bee- 
keeper, who has learned the best skill of 
the art, this counts for much less. 


If we except the white cappings, and the 
readiness to store in the surplus chamber, 
we may say that in every peculiarity of 
structure, temperament and habit, the 
German race is inferior for the practical 
work of the apiary. 

It is easy to see why the German bees are 
inferior—their home is the cold Northland, 
where winter’s cold and merciless grasp, 
ever and anon, crushes out the bee-life, de- 
stroying all but the most vigorous. Thus 
the increase is limited, and natural selec- 
tion does not act with the severity that it 
does in the more favored tropics. Thus we 
easily see why the black bee is less devel- 
oped in the direction of rapid production, 
than are some of the other races. 

It remains to be said that the German 
bee, crossed with any of the’ yellow races, 
produces a bee much superior to itself. 
Cattle and horses are bred for different 
purposes, and so crosses produce confusion, 
and cross-breeding’ has little to recommend 
it. With bees, it is notso. All races are 
for the same purpose; so there is no ob- 
jection to crossing; indeed, it seems more 
than likely that the bee of the future will 
be a hybrid bee. If so, quite likely the Ger- 
man race, or some of its varieties, will en- 
ter into the combination. 


The Carniolan Bees. 


These bees are certainly a well-marked 
variety of the Germanrace. Their charac- 
ters are so well marked and so fixed, that it 
would be no great mistake to consider them 
arace. Indeed, some very good authorities 
regard them as a, distinct race. If I mistake 
not, Mr. Frank Benton thus regards them, 
and surely few are better prepared to judge 
correctly than is he. 

Whether we consider them a variety or a 
race, I think that there can be no doubt; 
but that they are an offshoot from the com- 
mon black bees. More amiable than the 
Italian, and with “ business habits’’—if we 
may use the expression—equal to the best 
of the yellow races, no wonder this bee has 
so rapidly grown into favor in both Europe 
and America. 

We may well quote Shakespeare’s “Sweet 
are the uses of adversity,” for here, again, 
hard circumstance has resulted in an im- 
proved variety. The winters of Austria are 
mild; the region of Krain is isolated by 
lofty mountains; thus with redundant bees 
and restricted forage, we have all the fac 
tors of rapid progression. In Austria, as in 
Italy, the bees have been manipulated, and 


ellow races. . 
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thus the angry temperament has been sub- 
dued. 

The Carniolan workers are not only very 
large, but the abdominal rings of hairs are 
very plainly marked. The hair is light 
gray, so that the bees seem distinctly 
banded. The color of the abdomen is gray- 
ish black, or dark drab, and so itis not so 
black as the typical German bee. The 
wings are large and strong. Thus the color 
of the Carniolan bees, and the light rings of 
hairs, are the distinguishing characteristics. 

The drones are also gray,hairy ‘‘ fellows,” 
and very robust of body and wing. 

The Carniolan queen is very large— 
larger, perhaps, than the queen of any 
other of our domesticated bees. As is well 
known, while the comman black queen is 
very black above, she is bronze-colored be- 
neath. The typical Carniolan has this rich 
bronze color for the entire abdomen. The 
queens vary not a little—some are nearly 
as black as the German queens, and some- 
times the bronze is almost as golden as the 
brightest Italians. Mr. Benton says that a 
faint yellow or rust-red band sometimes 
shows in both queens and workers. The 
thorax is thickly set with gray hairs. 

The variation in queen and workers 
would argue for variety versus race; yet 
we must remember that the range in varia- 
tion of Italians is nearly as great. 


The qualities of the Carniolan bees are, 
great prolificness, exceeding amiability— 
they are the gentlest of bees; they equal or 
exceed the German bees as comb-builders, 
in the whiteness of their comb honey; 
are very large; and so, doubtless, have 
large honey-stomachs; are more quiet on 
the combs, and more beautiful than are the 
common black bees. It is also claimed that 
they defend their hives well, and resist 
severe cold better than most other bees. 

It is further stated that Carniolans are 
more disturbed by loss of queen than most 
other bees; are prone to rob, when forced 
to idleness; and, perhaps, most objection- 
able of all, are great swarmers. If this last, 
however, simply follows from excessive 
prolificness, and can be easily controlled by 
an expert apiarist (asI am led to believe, 
or at least to hope), then the matter is not 
so objectionable. 

f, as already stated, the German bees 
are promising, to cross with other races, to 
produce the coming bee, then surely the 
Carniolan is pre-eminently so; for these 
bees possess not only the virtues of the 
parent bees, but these virtues are exalted 
in the Carniolans; while they (the Carnio- 
lans) are strong in many points where the 
blacks are conspicuously deficient. 


The Italian Bees. 


These bees are so well known that I need 
not dwell long upon their characteristics. 
Yet, as before with the German race, it is 
well to point out their leading character- 
istics, as a sort of a yard-stick to be used in 
gauging the other yellow races. 

The Italian worker is very slightly 
smaller than the German worker. The 
three anterior abdominal rings are golden 
yellow in front, and very dark behind, thus 
giving the three-banded appearance, so 
much admired in these bees. 

The rings of hairs are gray, and the third 
and fourth are usually very distinct. These 
hairs are often very white, and hence arose 
the albino variety, which, by careful breed- 
ing, has become agood variety. (These bees 
are usually very gentle and ve hand- 
some. Further than this, 1 have failed to 
discover any superior excellence in the 
albino bees). The thorax is densely covered 
with gray, yellow, or brown hair; and be- 
neath, the body is usually dark, quite or 
near to the tip. The tongue is longer than 
the same in the German bee. 

The drone is irregularly marked with 
dark and yellow above, the amount of yel- 





low varying much in different specimens. 
Sometimes the yellow appears in rings, and 
often the entire base, and sometimes the 
whole abdomen is yellow. The hair is dense, 
and light-yellow in color. 

The queen also varies much in color. 
Here the yellow is not in rings, but marks 
the upper portion of the abdomen more or 
less fromthe base. Frequently the entire 
upper surface is yellow, though more often 
a greater or less distance from the tip is 
dark. 

The yellow color of the queen and work- 
ers varies not alittle. Often we find them 
very dark, or leather-colored, and, again, a | 


beautiful bright-yellow. I am inclined to | 
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against robbers, beautiful to look upon, and 
the queen is easy to find. That they should 
be excellent as producers, and cross and 
irritable, is easily explained. Cold does not 
thin them out; but enemies are numerous 
and active. No wonder, then, that natural 
selection works here with great energy and 
power. 

There are no skilled bee-keepers in Cyprus, 
so these bees have not been handled much, 
and we should expect that they would be 
irritable, and impatient of manipulation. 
There is no doubt but that with more gen- 
eral adoption, the objection of tempera- 
ment would soon disappear. 


I can but think that it was a misfortune 


the opinion that the dull, leather-colored | that these bees were so soon given up by 
ones are usually most profitable. It is pos- | American bee-keepers. If, even better 
sible that the brilliant yellow bees have) than the Italians (as there is reason to sup- 
been bred for color alone, and so they have | nose, except in point of amiability), then 
lost, partially, the more desirable charac-| qoubtless they would be even better than 
teristics of activity and prolificness. the Italian bees to cross with the Carniolan, 
It is not necessary for me to praise the | in forming the “coming bee.¥ I fully be- 
Italian bees—their works have praised} lieve, that, with handling, the Cyprians 
them, as all experienced bee-keepers know. | would be so modified, even if kept entirely 
Their longer tongues enable them to gather | pure, that very soon this irritability would 
where the blacks cannot; hence they are! be no objection to the experienced apiarist. 
often busy while the blacks are idle; and so, 
for the nonce robbers, while the Italians are The Syrian Race of Bees. 
honestly storing. Though not so eager to | Ihave had nota little experience with 
rob, they are excellent to defend against | the Syrian bees, and believe them to be the 
robbers. Exceedingly active and prolific, | best of the yellow bees. Though irritable 
very gentle, quiet on the combs, and the | at first, they scarcely ever attack a rson 
queen easily seen and found—no wonder | unless provoked, and, with cnimtplatbon, 


they have gained a first place in the favor | 
of the apiarian public. 

The fact that Italians are not so ready to | 
go into the supers, and do not produce as | 
white honey as the blacks or Carniolans, | 
argues conclusively that an improvement | 
is possible, and so, desirable. It goes with- | 
out saying, that the Italians would form a | 
valuable pillar—though possibly not the | 
best—in the foundation of the bee of the | 
future. } 

The fact that our American Italians are | 
often improved by the introduction of | 
fresh importations, proves that Nature may | 
breed better than man. Nature only con- | 
sults utility—the best is always her cry. | 


soon become very easy and pleasant to 
handle. 5) 

The workers, when they first come from 
the cells, are almost like the black bees. 
The rings are so approximated that the yel- 
low bands are almost concealed. After they 
expand and commence work, they are 
much like the Italians, except that — are 
more yellow beneath. They are a little 
smaller, possibly, than the Italians, and are 
more uniform, and a little brighter. 

The drones are black above, and yellow- 
ish brown beneath. The legs are black. Each 
segment of the abdomen is bordered poster- 
iorily, above, with brownish yellow. The 





Man often reaches for beauty alone—beauty 
as beauty. Hence while the hard condi- 
tions of their restricted home in Switzer- 
land continually improves the Italians, 
man’s selection may not result so happily, 
unless very wisely made. 


The Cyprian Race of Bees. 


These bees are slightly slimmer, possibly 
a trifle smaller, than the Italians, with the 
abdomen more pointed than the same in 
the Italian bees. The two anterior of the 
three yellow bands are wider than in the 
Italians; while beneath the abdomen is yel- 
low, nearly or quite to the tip. The scutel- 
lum—the little lunule at the posterior end 
of the thorax—is bright yellow. This, 
with the underside of the abdomen, forms 
the most ready means to identify the Cyp- 
rian worker. The hair rings are light 
yellow. 

The drones are slim. The thorax and 
rings of the abdomen are orange yellow. 
Each ring on the side of the abdomen is said 
to always show a black dot. 


The queens are small, and very slender. 


Their abdomens are long, and ringed, as | 


are the workers, only there are four rings, 
all of which are dark orange-yellow. The 
yellow hair on lhe thorax, and the hair- 
rings on the abdomen of the same color, 
consist of dense, fine hair. : 

The Cyprian bees are said to vary less 
than any other race, and are exceedingly 
beautiful. From their Island home, we 
should expect this. Except a lack of amia- 
bility, these bees are much like the Italians 
in peculiarities of habits, as well as of 
structure. 

They are very active, very pare not 
prone to rob, excellent to defend their hives 


hairs above, on the thorax, are olive 
brown, while on the other parts they are 
| lighter colored. Like all the bees of this 
| race, the drones are wonderfully uniform. 


The queens are black, with four leather- 


| colored bands marking the segments from 

the second to the fifth inclusive. The legs 

and under side of the abdomen are yellow. 
Except that ray 4 are not quite as amiable 
|—though with handling they soon become 
| very pleasant to manipulate—I believe that 
| the Syrian bees possess all the virtues of 
| the Italians, and most of them in a more 
| marked degree. 


It is possible that the laying workers ap- 
pear more quickly in queenless Syrian col- 
onies than in the case of Italians: but this 
is scarcely a fault, for colonies should not 
| be allowed to remain queenless; and if 
| such a tendency make the bee-keeper more 
| cautious and watchful, then we may well 

question whether it be afault. Iwill say 
| that we have not found this a matter of any 
moment. 


Again, the Syrians do start many queen- 
cells. To the careful breeder, this is an ad- 
vantage, and should be no injury to an 
| bee-keeper. The matter of temper, as al- 
|ready suggested, need not count against 
the Syrians; with handling, it so soon dis- 
appears. 
ike the other yellow races, these bees 
are not so ready to go into the surplus cham- 
| ber, nor do they produce quite as white 
| comb honey as do the German bees. 
As the Syrian bees are very prolific, very 
| active, excellent gatherers, breed when 
there is no storing—due doubtless to the 
fact that, as with no other race, the nurse- 
bees feed the queen nitrogenous food, even 


| 


thongh the workers are forced to stop gath- 








ering; are slow to rob, and strong to defend 
their hives—in , possessin a marked 
degree the merits of the yellow races, they 
are pre-eminently the bees to enter into the 
make-up of the ‘‘coming bee.” 

From the fact that the Syrian bees lack 
two important characteristics, which are 
emphatically marked in the Carniolan bees, 
it goes without saying, that the Carniolan 
race is the one most desirable to cross with 
the Syrian, to produce the bee of the future. 
I can but believe that a cross, or hybrid, 
will form the basis of the “coming bee.” All 
science points that way: No objection—no 
valid objection—says nay. With our pres- 
ent light, these two races—the Syrian and 
the Carniolan—stand out prominently as 
the basic stock on which to build. I am 
strong in the belief that there is much to 
hope from experiments in this direction. 


Mr. Frank Benton, whose ability aad ex- 
perience combine to _- his words greatest 
weight, places the Syrian bees as first of 
the yellow races, and the Carniolan bees as 
first—everything considered—of all bees. 
Granting, then, that the great improvement 
of the future is to be the carefully selected 
offspring of a cross,or hybrid (as any scien- 
tific breeder, I think, must grant), then we 
are surely warranted in recommending 
every breeder—who wishes to work for the 
best, and in the most promising lines—to 
unite these two races; and with a fixed 
ideal in his mind to work toward, carefully 
select, and reject, and I doubt not but that 
a rich success will in the end crown his 
efforts. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 





FOUNDATION. 


Using Full Sheets of Foundation 
in Sections. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JAMES HEDDON. 


This is the subject of Query 677, on 
page 6. The answers are quite com- 
prehensive, and differ according to the 
various experiences of the different 
bee-keepers in widely-separated locali- 
ties. There is one important point 
that has not been touched in all of the 
answers. Scientific bee-keeping dis- 
covered, and put it down as a fact,that 
the less drones the hives contain, the 
better. In a state of nature, bees need 
more drones to the colony, by twenty- 
fold, than they doin an apiary under 
the guiding hand of the bee-master. 
This is not all—we desire to fill the 
air with dronesfrom certain colonies, 
while from others we prefer to have 
none at all, and my most successful 
honey-producing colonies are those 
that have no drones at all. This alone 
is enough to set up the theory that a 
successful and profitable colony needs 
no drones at all. 


Now, then, when the brood-chamber 
is full of worker-comb, unless you fill 
the sections full of worker-comb also, 
nearly all drone-comb will be built in 
the sections. It is conceded that 
drone-comb is not as handsome for 
surplus honey as the worker size. It 
certainly is not as strong for shipping 
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—but all that amounts to but little, 
compared to the point that if there is 
any drone-comb in the surplus sections, 
it will be filled with drone-brood, un- 
less a queen-excluding honey-board is 
used ; and then, if itis only possible 
for the queen to pull and squeeze her- 
self through the narrow passage-ways 
surrounded with metal, she will do so. 
The bees must urge her up, or convey 
to her the knowledge that there is 
drone-comb above. This is true of all 
hives, of all shapes or depths, and as 
plainly possible with one depth as 
another, provided, as stated, there is 
no drone-comb in the brood-chamber. 


HONEY-COMB IN THE STOMACH. 


Let me say to Mrs. Harrison, that, 
in one respect at least, I have a stom- 
ach just like hers. It will not digest 
beeswax at all, and it will not digest 
honey-comb any more than it will 
beeswax; but any perfectly smooth, 
indigestible material, like comb or 
wax, is most wholesome, and greatly 
aids in digesting other food. It is es- 
pecially beneficial even in connection 
with warm biscuit, because it mixes up 
with the biscuit material. 

The only hard substance to digest, 
is something that will digest, but will 
not do so readily. Anything that will 
not digest at all, produces no strain 
upon the digestive system. The con- 
clusion is, that comb honey is the most 
digestible food in the world. If the 
honey is thoroughly ripened by the 
bees (that is, digested), how readily 
it assimilates, the bees having done 
the work. The comb being wholly in- 
digestible, no effort is made by the 
system to digest it, and so it passes 
along without harm; but with the 
beneficent result of aiding the other 
substances in the stomach to digest 
more readily, making avenues, as it 
does, for the acids and gastric juices 
to thoroughly mix up with the food. 

Practice has proven the above long 
ago; and whatis practically true, is 
never theoretically false. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 


QUEEN-CAGE. 


Further Suggestions About the 
Pratt Queen-Cage. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. L. PRATT. 


For the benfit of those interested in 
the queen-cage described on page 800 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
1889,I will say that the cages should be 
provisioned, corked, and the screen- 
cloth tacked on before the queens and 
attendants are put in. 

The cover should be fastened at one 
corner with one #-inch wire nail, and 








turned at right angles with the cage, 
in such a manner as to bring the ven- 
tilating hole direetly over the center 
apartment, thus making a convenient 
thumb-hole through which to slip the 
queens and workers, one by one. 

The lid can be turned back into 
place, and tacked fast, as soon as all 
the queens have been taken out. 

This cage is receiving many words 
of praise, and several bee-keeping 
friends have suggested little improve- 
ments that will make it the best ship- 
ping and introducing cage in use, I 
think. Mr. Doolittle suggests wrap- 
ping the cages, and I have had a neat, 
colored wrapper printed. On one side 
are lines on which to write the address; 
on another, the shipper’s card, and the 
postage stamp, and on the opposite 
side are directions for introducing. All 
the samples which I send out now are 
in these wrappers. 

Our bees are wintering nicely, since 
there has not been a day, hardly, up to 
Jan. 1, that they could not fly. There 
are very few dead bees on the bottom- 
boards. We have had a very open win- 
ter in the East, so far. Christmas day 
was like balmy spring. There is no 
breeding, as yet, in any of the hives. 

Marlboro, Mass. 


HONEY-DEW. 


It Crystallizes on the Incense 
Cedar Trees of California. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY 8. L. WATKINS. 





In the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
after a dry season, it is nothing un- 
common in the incense-cedar woods, 
to see the twigs and branches of whole 
forests glistening with crystallized 
honey-dew. This honey-dew exudes 
from the trees for about six weeks, at 
the end of which time it crystallizes, 
and looks like drops of granulated 
sugar on the under side of the limbs. 
After repeated experiments, I have 
found that it is caused by the work of 
aphides. 

The incense-cedar trees grow in cer- 
tain sections of the country, and they 
seem to bea general favorite for the 
aphides to work on; common cedars 
they will not touch, as I have never 
found any trace of their work on them. 

This honey-dew, before being gath- 
ered by the bees, has a slightly cedary 
taste, not at all unpleasant, like ordi- 
nary honey-dew, but, on the contrary, 
very agreeable. Ihave had colonies 
store 150 pounds of surplus comb 
honey in six weeks, all gathered from 
this source ; the combs being of snowy 
whiteness, and the honey the thickest 
that I haveeverseen. After the aphides 
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stop working, the honey-dew begins to 
crystallize, and I have sometimes found 
a couple of spoonfuls of fine sugar, on 
a single twig twelve inches long, al- 
ready crystallized, and refined without 
any care or labor at all. 


I am informed by reliable parties, 
that in certain sections of Oregon, they 
have immense crops of honey, some- 
times—all gathered from honey-dew, 
and the honey is all first-class, too. In 
the valley counties of California, the 
white-oaks furnish unlimited quantities 
of honey-dew; the honey is poor in 
quality, of a slightly bitter taste, but 
makes an excellent winter food for 
bees in this climate. 


As there is an illimitable extent of 
white-oaks in the central portion of 
this (El Dorado) county, Mr. H. G. 
Hubbard, of this city, conceived the 
idea of transplanting some of the white- 
oak aphides of the Sacramento Valley, 
into this section of the country, so as to 
give the bees something to work on in 
the fall of the year, to keep them out 
of mischief, and at the same time sup- 
ply them with necessary winter stores. 
He experimented considerably in this 
direction, but was never successful in 
getting them propagated on the white- 
oaks of this vicinity. 

Climatic influences, I suppose, cause 
them to live in certain sections, and 
die in others. If we had severe winters 
here,like there are in the Eastern States, 
we would not try to propagate this 
species of aphides. 

Placerville, Calif. 





BEE-KEEPING. 


Pushing the Bee-Business—The 
National Flower. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. STEPHEN ROESE. 





The writer notices with pleasure, 
from reports of bee-keepers, the boun- 
tiful harvest which many expert bee- 
keepers have gathered during the sea- 
son of 1889; and judging from the 
early appearance of price-lists for the 
coming season, great efforts are being 
made in all parts of our country to 
push the art and industry of bee-keep- 
ing the coming season, with energy 
and enterprise. 

My efforts during the past season 
have not been crowned with success, 
for want of suppliesin the time of 
need ; many swarms of bees, and more 
than one ton of honey was my loss, in 
consequence. From 78 colonies, spring 
count, I increased to 140, and took 
only 900 pounds of comb honey, in 
one-pound sections, and 1,600 pounds 
of extracted honey—a report which I 
have felt ashamed to give before but 
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not discouraged, I look forward, if life 
and time shall last, for better days to 
come. 


LITTLE HONEY FROM GOLDEN-ROD. 


I have closely observed all the testi- 
monies in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for and against golden-rod—that sweet 
and lovely flower, which greets the 
passer-by from every roadside, hedge 
and fence-corner, with a sweet smile, 
when all other flowers of early and 
mid-summer have faded; and wel- 
comes, besides, the millions of nectar- 
gatherers to feast on its sweets, which it 
so bountifully unbosoms during favor- 
able seasons. In my estimation,golden- 
rod well deserves to be styled ‘* Amer- 
ica’s National Honey-Flower,” although 
the past season it has furnished bee- 
keepers very little, if any, honey. For 
my part, Icould not show one pound 
of clear golden-rod honey, for in this 
locality the season was too dry. Its 
bloom proved of short duration, but 
the honey-gatherers were not slow in 
recognizing golden-rod as the ‘ na- 
tional honey-flower,” by visits from 
early morn till night. 

Maiden Rock, Wis. 


am 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


This Plant Considered as a 
Honey-Producer. 














Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. K. DEAN. 





I have read with considerable inter- 
est the reports pro and con on this sub- 
ject, from different parts of the coun- 
try, as published in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL during the last two or three 
months—more particularly as I have 
for a number of years heard its merits 
asa honey-yielder highly extolled by 
some who write for this valuable bee- 
paper, and sol have been looking in 
vain to see these reports verified to 
much extent, till this year. 

Owing to the abundant summer 
rains, the golden-rod had made an un- 
usually vigorous growth, and was in 
a good condition, with its luxurious 
bloom, to produce a fine flow of honey, 
if ever. Then Sept. lst came with 
two weeks of as fine weather for the 
secretion of nectar as I ever saw. 
Owing to the partial failure of a honey 
crop in this section previous to this 
time, a good many hives were still pro- 
vided with cases of sectionsin differ- 
ent stages of completion, many con- 
taining no honey at all. : 

During this period the bees were on 
a ‘grand rush,” and I never knew 
honey to come in any faster during the 
most prolific yield of white clover (our 
principal source here) ; and to walk 





through the apiary after sundown was 


anything but pleasant, for I never yet 


met one who admired the odor of this 
plant, or rather blossom ; and it seemed 
as if the honey, by its strong smell, 
must have a double or triple extract 
of this perfume. In short, it was very 
rank and unpleasant. I knew there 
was to be inevitably a large crop of 
golden-rod honey, andI feared that its 
value, as a selling article, would be 
slim. 

Well, every section was completed, 
and every available place in the hives, 
not yet occupied, was filled, and a 
number of colonies, which had a space 
back of the division-boards, built new 
combs and filled them to the roof of 
the hives. 

This is the first time in my experi- 
ence, that I have comb honey to sell, 
entirely of golden-rod, and I found 
that the rank and disagreeable odor 
soon disappeared, and although very 
dark in color, it is fine in flavor, and 
very thick and rich—-so thick, in fact, 
that it is next to impossible to extract 
it clean from the combs. 

I supply my home market, and at 
this season I sell considerable extracted 
honey for buckwheat-cakes, going 
from house to house, taking orders 
from samples which I carry in ordinary 
fruit-cans. At first sight, a good many 
will say, ‘“* Oh, I don’t want any of that 
dark honey!” I reply, « All right ; its 
all the same price ; suit yourself.” But 
Iurge them to sample each variety, 
after which some will say, ‘I declare, 
I believe the dark is the best, after 
all;” and sothe result is, I can sell 
just about as much of the golden-rod 
honey as of the white clover. 

One thing which, to me appears 
strange, is that although this plant is 
indigenous to such a large radius of 
country, still it reports invariably a 
scanty or barren cropin the Western 
and Middle States; while the ‘ busy 
little bee” revels with delight among 
its golden plumes, under proper at- 
mospheric conditions, along the hills 
and valleys of New England. 

Sharon, Conn. 
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A Special Club Rate. 


A Magazine of the choice literary charac- 
ter which the InLUstraTtED Home JOURNAL 
sustains, will add many pleasures to any 
“family circle.’’ Its beautiful illustrations 
and interesting reading-matter will make it 
heartily welcomed at every “ fireside” in 
the land. 

We desire that every one of our readers 
should secure its regular visits during the 
year 1890, and in order to induce them to 
do so, we will make this tempting offer: 

We will Club the AMerIcAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the ILLusTRATED Home JouRNAL, and 
mail both periodicals during the whole year 
1890 for $1.50, if the order is received at 
this office before January 31, 1890. 

















CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1890. Time and place of meeting. 
Jan. 20.—Colorado State, at Denver, Colo. 
E. Milleson, Pres., Denver, Colo. 


Jan. 20, 21.—Bastern York, at Albany, N. Y. 
W. S. Ward, Fuller’s Station, N. Y. 


Jan. 21-24.—Minnesota State, at Excelsior, Minn. 
Wm. Urie, Sec., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jan. 22.—Vermon at Burl in, Vt. 
J... pak ng Larrabee’s Point, Vt. 
Feb. 5-7.—New York State, at Rochester, N. Y. 
G. H. Knickerbocker, S8ec., Pine Plains, N. Y. 
May 3.—Susquehanna at Hopbottom, Pa. 
H. M Bosley Bee Harford, Pa. 


at Rockford, Ils. 
., Cherry Valley, Ills. 


(#~ In order to have this table complete 

etaries are requested to forw full 

particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epiror. 


May 19.—Northern Illlino 
D. A. Fuller, 
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Earned an Interest in the Union. 


My bees earned an interest in the Bee- 
Keepers’ Union the past season. I obtained 
about 25,000 pounds of honey, and in- 
creased my rer 95 colonies more, mak- 
ing about 235 colonies now in winter quar- 
ters, in good condition. Later I will try to 
send a full report of this year’s crop. 

N. STAININGER. 

Tipton, Iowa, Dec. 80, 1889. 





Gathering Pollen and Honey. 


This December is the mildest in Georgia 
for several years, the mercury at noon be- 
ing from 70 to 80 degrees, and early in the 
mornings at 60 degrees. We had one cold 
spell in November, and heavy frosts, but 
er is not killed yet. The bees are 
flying every day, and bringing in pollen, 
and have gathered some honey this month. 
They seem to have some doubt about the 
weather, but some are rearing brood, any- 
way. I now have 80 colonies in fine con- 
dition. R. H. CAMPBELL. 

Madison, Ga., Dec. 27, 1889. 


Farmers’ Institute—Almanac. 


We had a splendid time during the two 
days’ session, in December, of the Farmers’ 
Institute here. Among the important 
matters discussed was apiculture, which 
was interesting; but the time was so limit- 
ed, for just as the subject came to a “‘ weld- 
ing heat,” the next on the programme was 
called for. On the second day, taxing bees 
was discussed. 

The Honey Almanac is a grand success. 
It opens the way through a perfect wilder- 
ness of old-fogy notions. By it we donot 
guess, but know, that honey should not be 
regarded as a luxury, but asa staple arti- 
cle on “eae?” man’s table, the whole year 
around. e need a bee-keepers’ institute 
in this part of the country, and must have 
it, for the purpose of educating in a practi- 
cal way. G. B. OLNEY. 
Atlantic, Iowa. 








Wintering Bees—Honey-Plants. 


I would like to ask some questions 
— the AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL, viz: 

1. Can bees be kept in a house built on 
top of the und, with double walls all 
around, and filled in between with sawdust, 
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chaff, or fine straw tramped in hard or 
close, in the climate of central and north- 
ern nesota? 

2. Which is the best kind of bees, the 
= Italians, the pure blacks, or the 

ybrids? 

8. I put my bees into a bee-house dug 6 
feet in the ground, boarded up, and covered 
with 2 feet of hay, and one foot of earth, 
then 2 feet of fine straw and chaff over the 
soilorearth. I then took off the covers,and 
placed the hives on a shelf, and put on one 
thickness of coffee-sacking for a blanket; 
then put on top of each hive a 6-inch box 

open) filled with forest leaves, pressed in. 

0 you think that they will do well pre- 
‘oe in that way? ey have plenty of 


oney. 

4. What kind of honey-plants will do the 
bestin northern and central Minnesota, to 
plant for bee-pasturage? 

Litchfield, Minn. D. B. Cassapy. 

[1. Yes; many keep them in above- 
ground cellars, but they are not as good as 
those below the ground, unless extra care 
be taken in building them. 

2. We think that the pure Italians are 
the best. Read Prof. Cook’s article on 
page 89 of this issue. 

8. The bees ought to do well in that re- 
pository. 

4. Sweet clover will probably do as well 
as any. The territory is so large and 
varied that it would be difficult to give 
definite instructions that would fit such a 
large tract of country.—Eb. | 





No Fall Honey Crop. 


My report for 1889 is rather slim. I 
started with 21 colonies, and increased 
them to 48, and took 1,200 pounds of sur- 
plus honey, all from white clover and bass- 
wood. Fall honey was a total failure. 

F. M. Merrirr. 

Andrew, Iowa, Dec. 28, 1889. 





Spring Weather in Mid-Winter. 


I have 70 coloniesin the cellar, and all 
seem to be doing nicely. I left one weak 
colony out, not thinking it worth putting 
in the cellar. Another hive was left out, 
that the bees had left quite a quantity of 
honey in. The weather has been so warm 
that the weak little colony has carried all 
of the honey out of the forsaken hive. Some 
have secured plenty to carry them through 
the winter, and seem active and strong. I 
am going to leave them out, and see what 
the result will be. Since the fall rush of 
honey, the price has depreciated somewhat, 
and Theos selling mine at 13 cents. There 
is no frost in the ground, and we are hav- 
ing spring weather. J. M. A. MILLER. 

Ga wan ty Dec. 28, 1889. 





Keeping Bees Cool in the Cellar. 


The weather for four weeks has been so 
very warm that it is difficult to keep over 
ibe colonies of bees in the cellar cool 
enough. Indeed, I do not see how we could 
do so, if thecellar was not well ventilated, 
and kept perfectly dark, and the brick floor 
wet with water, when at the highest tem- 
perature. To-day the mercury stands at 
57 degrees, bees are roaring warm, and yet 
they have not flown out very badly, be- 
cause the cellar is so well ventilated that 
the air smells pure; yet it has been too 
warm to sweep up any dead bees, as it 
seems to arouse the bees if we stand near 
an entrance, or jar the hive in the least. 





They seem to stand ready to pour out. If 
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one could have told me that we were going 
to have such a warm spell, it would be bet- 
ter to have the bees out-of-doors, or have 
left out part of them tilllater. We do not 
need to build up a sale for our honey, as we 
can dispose of it faster than we can get it 
ready for market. We had 13,000 or 
14,000 pounds of comb honey, and could 
sell twice that amount if we had it for sale. 
Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 
Roseville, Ils., Dec. 24, 1889. 


—_—> >> <> > 
Results of the Season. 


My report for the summer of 1889 is as 
follows: I commenced the season with 27 
colonies of bees, increased them to 62, b 
natural swarming, and secured about 80 
pounds of comb honey in one-pound sec- 
tions. The most of it was white clover 


honey. 8S. Burton. 
Eureka, Ills., Dec. 30, 1889. 








Fine W eather—Bees Flying. 


The weather is fine, and bees are flying. 
Although I have 110 colonies in the cellar, 
Ihave 75 colonies on the summer stands 
yet; but, upon ex ination, I find that 
although heavy in the fall, they are getting 
lighter fast, and if such weather continues, 
I will have to feed before spring, as the 
consume twice as much as those in the cel- 
lar; therefore I will put all into the cellar. 

Muscatine, Iowa. Joun B. LINDLE. 





Large Apiary in Florida. 


The past has been a very good season 
here. I had one colony on the scales from 
which I extracted 130 pounds, and it is not 
one of the best in the apiary, but may be 
above the average; it is now strong in bees 
and honey. The bees are now carrying in 
honey and pollen. We (Alderman & Rob- 
erts) have 1,200 colonies of beesin good 
condition, and the prospects now for a good 
crop were never better since I have been in 
the business, which is 18 years. We have 
two 4-frame extrators that are just the 
thing; but we will have to add another, and 
I think that we will try the 8-frame extrac- 
tor. I want to prepare to take 40 barrels 
of honey a day; asthe flow here is short, 
we have to get everything in place, and be 
ready for the work. I would not be with- 
out the AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL for $10.00 
a year. J. B. RoBerts. 
‘Wewahitchka, Fla., Dec. 30, 1889. 





How to Pronounce **‘Carniolan.”’ 


I was very much amused in mete * in 
the always most welcome AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL (page 731, for 1889), the ques- 
tion how to pronounce the word “ Carnio- 
lan.”’ The editor is quite right when he 
pronounces it with a big O; but it is not the 
German, but the Italian, or rather the 
Latin name, and as Americans write, it is 
more an English word, than anything else. 
The Carniolan Dukedom is called ‘‘ Ducado 
del Cragno;” the bee, ‘“ Ape Cragnolina,”’ 


in our local dialect. In Italian we say, 
“Ducato Carniolino,” ‘* Ape Carniola,”’ or 
Carniolina (Apis Carniola) ; in German we 
call it ‘‘Herzogthum Krain,’” ‘“ Krainer 


Biene:”’ in the Slavonian language (a slave 
dialect), ““Krajnska Voivodina,”’ ‘‘Krajnska 
peela’’ (pronounce Pchala, the first a like 
in ale). It will be seen that Mr. Pratt’s 


German, who lived for sometime in Aus- 
tria, had hardly any occasion to call the 
bees by the Anglo-Latin name, first given 
them, if Iam not mistaken, by Frank Ben 


ton, who never heard that name before, I 
am sure. A. Scue@per, JR. 
Trieste, Austria. 
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Season’s Experience and Results 


I commenced the season with 53 colonies 
in good condition, but the cold, wet weather 
kept the bees from work until the white 
clover commenced to blossom. The colo- 
nies kept very strong in bees, but light in 
honey. After the honey-flow commenced, 
they filled up very quickly, and commenced 
swarming. I tried all the plans that I had 
heard or read of, to keep down the increase, 
but in spite of my plans and work, they in- 
creased to 93 strong colonies and 17 nuclei 
with queens. The nuclei I have put into 
the cellar, and the 98 colonies are on the 
summer stands. I will leave them there 
until the weather is colder. I wintered my 
bees in the cellar last winter, without the 
loss of acolony. This year I secured 4,160 
pounds of comb honey, and 2,700 pounds 
of extracted. I have about 1,200 pounds 
of comb, and 400 pounds of extracted 
honey, on hand. What I have sold, netted 
me 12 cents per pound for comb, and 8 
cents for extracted. WituraM HI... 

Prophetstown, Ills. 





— 





Honey in Good Demand. 


Bees did well in this section the past sea- 
son. Mine averaged 107 pounds per col- 
ony, spring count, almost all being ex- 
tracted honey. Fruit was scarce, and 
honey has been in good demand all along. 
Golden-rod was very abundant here, but 
the weather was yery dry, and the bees got 
no honey from it, though in some years they 
do gather from it. JOHN DEWAR. 

Tiverton, Ont., Dec, 30, 1889. 


> +. <m -+ oe 
Bees in Splendid Condition. 


We wintered 58 colonies without loss 
last winter, and the average amount of 
honey taken was 100 pounds per colony, 
all extracted except 1,000 pounds in one- 
pound sections, and 500 pounds in frames 
for feeding in the spring. We put 87 colo- 
nies into the cellar on Nov. 24, in splendid 
condition. The temperature varies but 
little from 50 degrees. We sold 15 barrels 
of honey to a cracker factory, at 5 cents 
per pound for dark and 6 cents for light 
honey. We get 8 cents at retail. We have 
600 pounds of comb honey in one-pound 
sections, and can get only 10 cents a pound 
for it. We are holding it for a higher price. 
Our market is full of 7 and 8 cent honey, 
and grocers are selling at 10 cents a pound. 

5S. J. Courcn & Son. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





Some Swarming Difficulties. 


I bought one colony of bees in June,1888, 
and as there was no honey-flow, and the 
bees did not swarm, on the first week of 
August I divided the colony and introduced 
a new queen; on Nov. 28, I put the hives in 
the cellar, with a vague guess that the bees 
had honey enough to carry them through. 
My guess might have been a long way from 
right, but it happened not to be; with the 
loss of about a dozen bees to a hive, I put 
them out early in March. On May 25, 
1889, they clustered on shrubs, on fences, 
on tops of trees, and—well, I do not, remem- 
ber now where they did not cluster. I 
could manage them on the low places, but, 
after an exceedingly lively summer, I must 
admit that I cannot climb a tall oak and 
bring down the bees. 

I now have 5 colonies, having sold one, 
and lost two—by the sheerest carelessness. 
I sigh as I think of those wild climbs after 
clusters, as I put the problem: ‘If 2 colo- 
nies can put their keeper through such 
paces, what will be the result of owning 5 
colonies?”” How can this swarming busi- 





ness be managed, without climbing trees, 


or loss of colonies? I tried clipping the 
queen’s wing. This works all right for that 
colony, but if one allows an increase of one 
swarm per colony, then what is to be done 
with the young queen whose wing dare not 
be dined before she lays; and thatone will 
not get much chance to be clipped after she 
lays, as she will pick up her followers and 
hie herself over the hills, in about eight 
days after the first colony swarmed? 
propose to take my bees out into a lin- 
den grove, for a ‘‘camping out”’ vacation, 
just at the time that the trees are in bloom; 
but whatam I to do with run-away bees, 
among those monsters of the forest? Will 
some one kindly offer some helpful sugges- 
tions, before the ‘‘swarming time’’ comes 
on? Kit CLoveEr. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
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Bees Flying on Christmas. 


This has been a very poor season for bees 
in this vicinity. I commenced with 120 
colonies, spring count, increased them to 
175, and my honey crop consists of 1,100 
pounds of extracted, and 2,000 pounds of 
comb honey in one-pound sections. It was 
altogether too wet a season, and it still con- 
tinues to rain. Christmas day was ob- 
served by the bees—they had a great frolic 
in the open air, the weather being fine and 
warm, not a particle of snow in sight—a 
thing not very often experienced in this 
part of New York State. C. D. BaTTey. 

Peterboro, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1890. 


7. oe 
A Soft and Rainy Winter. 


The season here has been very good. I 
commenced in the spring with 11 colonies, 
two of which were very weak. I increased 
them to 20 colonies, and sold 2 swarms 
just as they issued. I took off 750 pounds 
of comb honey, and 100 pounds of ex- 
tracted. Ihave sold almost all of it at 10, 
1244 and 15 cents per pound. We have 
had a very soft winter so far. I put my 
bees into the cellar on Nov. 22, and I have 
had some trouble to keep them quiet. The 
temperature has ranged from 30 to 60 de- 
grees out-doors, and from 45 to 55 degrees 
in the cellar. I had chaff cushions on the 
hives, the same as used out-doors hereto- 
fore, but I took them off, and now they 
have just one thickness of burlap on them; 
they are more quiet, but I shall put on the 
cushions again on Feb.1. We have had 
plenty of rain the past fall, and this winter, 
and it is still raining this morning. 

A. SHERINGTON. 

Dutton, Mich., Jan. 1, 1890. 








Fair Season for Bees. 


The past season was fair, but the spring 
was backward. We had late frosts that 
put the bees back in breeding. I com- 
menced the season with 25 colonies, in- 
creased them to 40, and doubled back to 33 
in the fall. I obtained between 800 and 
900 pounds of honey, which was very thick 
and rich, about half of it being extracted. 
A couple of colonies that I gave plenty of 
room to work on combs, did not swarm, 
but stored nearly 100 pounds of extracted 
honey, each, besides leaving plenty for 
winter. I think that by giving them plenty 
of room, and but little drone-comb, they 
will not be inclined to swarm much. I had 
more trouble this year in getting supplies, 
than I ever had before. his winter has 
been too warm for the bees in the cellar. I 
put mine in on Nov.5. They are quiet 
now. I opened a window and let in the 
cold air, but before I opened it the tempera- 
ture in the cellar was about 50 degrees all 
the time, and the bees kept coming out of 
the hives. Wo. CiEary. 

Algona, Iowa, Dec. 81, 1889. 





Centrifugal Comb-Filler Feeder. 


I will describe a centrifugal comb-filler of 
my own invention. With it I can put 
honey into the combs as fast as any one can 
take it out with an extractor. I can leave 
the brood-chamber empty any amount that 
is necessary, or every cell. This feeder 
has several advantages over other ways of 
feeding. I can f quickly with it; it 
does not stimulate breeding so much as 
other ways of feeding, and I am not bur- 
dened with a multitude of feeders to store 
away. By putting combs in at night, the 
bees get them cleaned up by morning, so 
that it will not excite robbing. It also re- 
lieves the bees from a great amount of 
labor. Well ripened honey, or syrup, can 
be used. All that the bees have to do, is to 
cap it over. It is about the size of the 
frame that holds the combs for extracting, 
therefore it can be put into the extractor, 
so as to give it the rotary motion, which 
produces the required centrifugal force. 
The machine is so simple in_ construction 
that any one can operate it. I have used it 
for six years, and know its merits. I did 
not get it patented, not being in the supply 
business, and I have no pecuniary interest 
in it, save for my own use. 

G. W. LEONARD. 








Good Report for the Season. 


I have 17 colonies, having commenced 
with 6 colonies in the spring of 1889. Of 
one colony I kept a special record; it came 
out on June 6, andI put it into an empty 
hive, with 15 frames, 12x12 inches, also a 
second story just as large as thehive. I 
took out 71 poundsof as nice comb honey 
asl ever wish to eat, in the latter part of 
August; in October I took 12 pounds more, 
making in all 88 pounds, besides the hive is 
full. Ihave considerable faith in a plenty 
of stores, for what is left I can extract next 
spring, arter apple bloom. How is that for 
a swarm that never saw foundation—al- 
though I think they might have done better 
if they could have had it? My bees are in 
the cellar—the only trouble I now experi- 
ence is,I have to watch them, forthey get too 
warm sometimes, as the weather has been 
so mild for the last two weeks. 

Bees did splendidly here this year. It 
just seemed as if white clover would never 
cease blooming—in fact one could find blos- 
soms from May until September; and then, 
the oceans of golden-rod, marsh asters, 
horse-mint, catnip and many other plants! 
I have noticed one flower that the bees do 
not work on; it is the dog-fennel. We had 
quite a patch near our house, and I never 
saw any bees working on it, although I 
looked several times. 

Mrs. Emity M. Casson. 

Valparaiso, Ind., Dec. 14, 1889. 





Sweet Clover—Mild Weather. 


I send a sprig of a plant that I gathered a 
few days ago; bees were working onit. It 
is a shrub that grows from 10 to 12 feet 
high, and is called ‘“‘bee-weed” here. It 
blooms almost continuously in the summer. 
if rains are frequent, and_yields largely of 
very fine, white honey. e are having re- 
markably mild weather here, even for 
Texas. I was over in the valley of the Col- 
orado river a few days ago, and saw bees 
working ona kind of sage. All colonies 
are in splendid condition, and we hope for 
a favorable season during the year 1890. 
Seventy-five pounds per colony was the 
average the past year. Our bees are nearly 
all blacks, and I find them fully equal to 
the yellow races here. H. 8S. GRAVENOR. 


Cypress Mills, Tex., Dec. 31, 1889. 


[The plant is sweet clover, and is an ex- 
cellent honey-producer.—Eb. | 
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(= Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


G8" Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. For sale 
at this office. 


(GS” Send us one NEW subscriber, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


{G3" Red Labels are nice for Pails which 

hold from 1 to 10 Ibs. of honey. Price $1.00 

r hundred, with name and address printed. 
ample free. 


(G8" We have some full sets of the Bez 
JouRNAL for 1889, and new subscribers can 
have the full sets for 1889 and 1890 for 
$1.80 until all are gone. 


Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul breod, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


{@8~ The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. 


Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bre JouRNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


(Ge As there is another firm of ‘““Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
et mixed. Please write American Bee 
Sournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


(GS Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 


trifling. Prices: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(8 When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the BEE JourNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will pews you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


(Gs" We offer the Monthly Philadelphia 
Furm Journal, and either the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL or ILLUSTRATED Home Jour- 
NaL for one year, for the small sum of $1.20. 
Or, we will = it free for one year to any 
one who will send us one new subscriber for 
either of our Journals with $1.00 (the sub- 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 


or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 


with each order for another paper or book: 


| 
a 







cock: 
50.... 140 
50.... 140 
75.... 165 
.150.... 140 
Journal 00.... 180 
Canadian Honey Producer...140.... 130 
The 8 above-named papers........ 65.... 500 
and Langstroth Revised (Dadant).3 00.... 275 
Cook’s Manual (1887 editiom) 2 25.... 200 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing..2 00.... 1°75 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.... 175 
Binder for Am. bee Journal..160.... 150 
Dzierzon’s Book (cloth)...300.... 2.00 
Root’s A BC of i 225.... 210 
er’s Account Book...... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ........150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”..150.. 140 
A Year Among the Bees..... 175.... 150 
Convention Hand-Book....... 150.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 200.... 175 
Toronto Globe (weekly)....... 200. : = 


History of National Society..150.... 

American Poultry Journal. ..2 25.... 
Do mot send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


g 





A New Method of Treating Disease. 


HOSPITAL REMEDIES. 


What are they? There is a new departure 
in the treatment of disease. It consists in 
the collection of the specifics used by noted 
specialists of Europe and America, and 
bringing them within the reach of all. For 
instance, the treatment pursued by special 
physicians who treat indigestion, stomach 
and liver troubles only, was obtained and 
prepared. The treatment of other physi- 
cians, celebrated for curing catarrh, was 
procured, and so on till these incomparable 
cures now include disease of the lungs, 
kidneys, female weakness, rheumatism and 
nervous debility. 

This new method of ‘‘ one remedy for one 
disease ’’ must appeal to the common-sense 
of all sufferers, many of whom have experi- 
enced the ill effects, and thoroughly realize 
the absurdity of the claims of Patent 
Medicines which are guaranteed to cure 


almost as large as Websi 
inches thick, weighs over » pounds, and 
occupies over 300 cubicinches of space. It 
is handsomely 


b - b , 
in the first col . One year’s subscription double spring back, gilt side and back 


stamp, marble edges, beveled boards, and 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent sanhalinn aver 10G tiliteiions. 





every ill out of a single bottle, and the use 
of which, as statistics prove, has ruined 
more stomachs than alcohol. A circular | 
describing these new remedies is sent free | 
on receipt of stamp to pay postage, by | 
Hospital Remedy Company, Toronto, Can- | 
ada, sole proprietors. 
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Our Premium-List Supplement 
describes many articles of great merit, and 
that are useful in every family. We have 
carefully selected them to offer as premiums | 
for getting up clubs for our JouRNALS. We 
do this to induce our friends to devote a 
few hours of labor for us. 
are first-class in their lines, and are needed 
every where. 
labor without remuneration,and the articles 
offered will pay for the labor of getting up 
clubs, and thus the arrangement will prove 





scription price). 


to be for our mutual advantage. 


|newal subscriptions 


Our JOURNALS 


We do not want any one’s | 





$5.00 Encyclopec’” ~ .—The work is 
Nictionary, 4 


bound in English cloth, 


It is pub- 


lished at $5.00 per volume, which is very 
low in comparison with standard current 
prices on other works. 

It treats of every characteristic, both the 
good and the bad, of the various types of 
man and woman, and proposes to tell most 
people more about their fellow-men than 
they ever dreamed it possible to find out. 

We will club it with this Journat for 
$2.10, postpaid. 

Or we will present it as a Premium for 5 
new subscribers to either JourRNAL, with 
$5.00 to pay for the subscriptions. 

This is an opportunity of a lifetime—a 
rare chance to get a very valuable book 
free. The postage alone costs 30 cents. 





Postal Notes are no safer to ise in 
letters than bank bills. Any one can get 
the money on them. A Money Order can 
be obtained at the post-office or at the ex- 
press Office for 5 cents (only 2 cents more 
than a Postal Note), and is perfectly safe; 
if lost it can be re-issued. 


- <7. ee ~-- 


(= We always extend the term of re- 
from the date of 


expiration on our books. Present sub- 


| scribers whose time may expire one, two, 


three or six months hence, can safely 


renew now, without fear of loss thereby. 


-_-—— + + 


(Ge Any of the Political Dollar Weekly 
Newspapers will be clubbed with our Jour 
NAL at $1.85 for the two; or with both our 
Home JourNAL and Bre JouRNAL for $2.50 
for all three papers. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


DETROIT, Dec. 20.—Comb honey is dull and 
lower, now quoted at 12@l4e. Extracted, 7@ 
8c., with few sules. Beeswax is now in good de- 


mand, at 24@25c 
M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
Best 1 Ibs., 16ce; best 2 
Beeswax, 23c. 





BOSTON, Jan. 9. 
Ibs., 15c. mptoneted, 
Trade is dull 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham St. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 27.—White clover 1-lbs., 12 
@13%c.;: basswood, 11@ 1 1%e.; buckwheat, 8 
@10c, Extracte d, 6%@7%c. Beeswax, dark, 
R3@2A4c. ; - ht, 25@26c. 

. FISH & CO., 189 


CHICAGO, Jan. 8. 


7@9e, 


8S. Water St. 


Sales are light, at 12@ 
13c. for white 1-lbs.; dark, 8@10c. -Extracted 
dull at 6@7c. for dark, 7@8c. for fancy white. 
Beeswax, ir 25ce. 

A. BU RNETT, 1618 


DENVER, Dec. 


. Water St. 


28.—Comb, 1-l1b. sections, 1st 
grade, 13@15c.; 2nd, 1: 2@l14ce. Extracted, 6@ 
7c. Beeswax, 30@2 25¢ 

J. M. CLARK COM. ( 10., 1421 Fifteenth St. 

KANSAS CITY, Dec. 24.—Demand is light 
and prices lower, owing to bee-keepers offer- 
fing honey at 11@12ce,, delivered throughout 
the West. Very fancy 1-lbs., 12 in a crate, 13 
cts.: good, 12%c.; dark, 10¢e. Two-lbs., white, 
12c.; dark, 10c. Extracted, white, 7c.; dark, 


c. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 8.—The very mild winter 
apparently has a depressing effect on the 
honey market, more especially on comb honey. 
Best white is offered at 14@16c., but conces- 
sions have to be made to effect sales. There is 
a fair demand for extracted at 5@8c. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 20@22c. for 
good to choice yellow. F. MUTH & SON, 

Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 27.—Market dull; only 
best grades demanded. White 1-lbs., 13@1l4c.; 
2-Ibs., 11@12c.; dark 1-lbs., 12@13c.; 2-lbs, 10 
@l12c. Extracted, white, in barrels, 7@7c.: 
in %-barrels and kegs or tin. 74@8c.; dark, in 
barrels, 6@6%c.; in kegs,64%@7c. Beeswax, 


22@25c. 
A. V. BISHOP, 


NEW YORK, Dec. 30.— Demand for comb 
honey has almost ceased, and choice lots can 
ong a arom up atalmost any price. Extracted 

oing fairly well. Basswood and California, 
7e.; orange-bloom, 8@8 40.5 ; buckwheat, 6c.; 
Southern. 70@75c. per gallo 
HIL DRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 Broadway, near Duane St. 


KANSAS CITY, Dec. 27.—Market continues 
very dull. Demand very light. Weather is en- 
tirely too warm. We quote white 1-lb. comb, 


142 W. Water St. 


18c.; fall, 1-lbs., 10@1llic.; white, 2-lbs., 11@ 
12¢c.; fall, 2-lbs., 10c. Extracted, white, 7@ 
74c.; amber, 5@6c. Beeswax, 22c. 


CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


_- —— - < 





{S” Some have requested us to printa 
card on a less number than 100 Honey 
Almanacs, and we have concluded to ac- 
commodate them. We will furnish 25 
copies with card printed on the first page, 
postpaid, for $1.10; 50 copies for $1.70; 
75 copies for $2.30. See prices for more 
on the page 20. 


—_— 





{= If any one wants a club of twoor 
more weekly or monthly periodicals, be- 
sides one or both of our Journals—send us 
a Postal Card, and we will then quote the 
lowest possible price, by return mail. The 
number is too great to enumerate. 

deticaralipeilgon-es--cgsseil aie 

{8 Clubs for anything in our Premium 
List may be for either of our JOURNALS, or 
for any number of either or both of them. 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





Our Clubing List.—We have now made 
arrangements with publishers of metropolitan 
Weekly Newspapers, by which we can club 
them at the very low prices quoted in the 
LAST column, without premiums. The regu- 
lar price of both is given in the first column. 
One year’s subscription for this JOURNAL 
must be sent with each order for another 


paper : 
Price of both. Club. 


New York World . 
yo) | eee 


Chicago Inter-Ocean............... $2.00 $1.75 
Citenmo Times ............ckeseapeetme 2.00 1.75 
Chicago Globe............ > oe Gaba ae 2.00 1.75 
Chicago News.. » 000.60 s een meee 1.75 
Chicago evnle ...........cansesacs ee 1.75 
Philadelphia + pene Farmer.... 2.00 ae 
cece .fo9 

1.75 





Advertisements. 


Fd tak ita in A A ie Ae ae a eed i i 


WAN TED 


For _— delivery, 500 Colonies Italian Bees in 
Simplicity or Langstroth Hives. State number 
and price, on Cars. GEO. E. HILTON, 

3Alt Fremont, Newaygo Co., Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


GOING WEST 


WILL sell 100 Colonies of Italian Bees 
in Chaff Hives, rigged forComb Honey— 
best in the County. A Shop, Saws and Power, 
Dwelling of 8 rooms, in town of 1,000 in North: 
western Missouri. Will trade for property in 
Colorado. J. Cc. STEWART, 
HOPKINS, Nodaway County, MO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Clover Seeds! 


We can mptly y Sernteh any a of 
White, Alsi <e or Sweet Clover Seed at he fol- 
lowing prices, which include sacks a cart- 





age: 
WHITE CLOVER. 
Per bushel (60 Ibs.)..................000- $15 00 
OP RIES (CAD SUMAN Soden oko. creccgcbapasges 275 
POP: POUR Visa bree rans osc acacedes nto cos 30 
ALSIKE CLOVER. 
| Per bushel (60 Ibs.) ............--s2eseneees $8 00 
POP POG CA Pe snnes os cvsccSsuepiceckan 2 25 
POP BOUME. ccc decd inns: Shore <hdedqmess shad 25 
SWEET CLOVER. 
Per bushel (60 Ibs.)........ ...ccseeeecowere 86 00 
Por POG (AB TIBI isi esos ccvisrodcdoncs d006 175 
POP POU Succ vbeh sass ccccensd donewazeie 20 





When ordered by mail add 10 cts. per pound 
for postage. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923-925 West Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


ARNIOLANS 


Bees and Queens bred from Pure Im- 
pertee ving, full deseri —_ Send — 
cular ng ull descript ~ eens in 
June, eh E. L. P RATT. 

PRATT BEE FARM, Marinore. Mass. 


Italian Queens from a Yard several miles 
— same price. Also Dealer in Supplies. 











Eaton’s Improved 
ECTION =CASE, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Se P. SIMPSON, Washington 
D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide 
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BEESWAX WANTED. 


Beeswax.—We wil! pay 24 cents 
pound, in Cash, for Yellow Beeswax, deliv- 
ered here. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the 
per should always be on each package. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL8 











Baez ITALIAN Bees and Queens, 
Bee-Hives, Sections, Foundation, etc. 
12Aly H. H. RUETER, Baxter Springs, Kan. 


ECTIONS $3.00 per 1,000. Foundation, 
Alsike Clovér Seed and Japanese 
Buckwheat, cheap as the cheapest. Spec- 
ial prices to dealers. Send for our FREE 
PRICE LIST. M. H. HUNT, 

1Dtf BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


DISCOUNT NOTICE. 


[LP vaine the months of October, Novem- 
ber and December I offera DISCOUNT 
of 10 to 6 per cent. for GOODS purchased 
for next season’s use. 

pir ah ae Free. 

Addre J. M. KINZIE, 

ROCHESTER, Oakland Co., MICH. 
Send 75 Cents tor my Book, entitled—“A 
Year among the Bees;’’— 


114 pages, cloth bound. Address, 
DR. 


c. C. 
20Atf MARENGO, ILLS. 








20Aly 











Devoted to Fanciers and 
Farmers’ poultry. It helps 


—_ make your poultry pay 
ig profits. 50 cents a yr. 


OYE 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SCIENTIFIC 


QUEEN-REARING 


AS PRACTICALLY APPLIED; 


Being a Method by which the very best of 
Queen-Bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature’ Ways ; by 

G. 


M. DOOLITTLE, 
Borodino, N. WY. 

In this book the author details the results. 
of his Experiments in Rearing Queen-Bees for 
the past four or five years, and is the first 
to present his discoveries to vag et 

Bound in Cloth—176 pacer e, $1.00,. 
postpaid ; or, it will Slapped” with the 
American Bee Journal! one year, for $1.75— 


with the Illustrated Home Journal, for $1.75 ; 
or the two Journals and the Book for $2.50. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,....CHICAGO, ILLS. 


” pou LTRY 


Every farmerneeds it. 
lts,Jeffersonville,O- 
gn e copy FREE. 








CARNIOLAN QUEENS! 


The co- rtnershi of ANDREWS & LOCKHART 
is now DISSOLVED, and the senior partner 
will give his entire time next season to the 
breeding of Carniolan Queens and 

and will sell, after June 1, 1890, Untes 


| Queens at #1. 00 each; Tested, $2.00 each; those 
| carried through the winter, at the 15th of May 


(and are Tested) $2.50 each. 
&® Circulars will be out about Feb. 1, 1890. 
JOHN ANDREWS, 
51Dtf PATTEN’S MILLS, Wass. Co., N. ¥ 








